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Declaration and the Mandate, to the clauses safeguarding Arab
rights.
Professor E. H. Carr has remarked that while Britain was able
to abandon her formal authority in Egypt and Iraq, and yet
maintain her military and economic predominance there by
indirect influence and control, France shrank from taking the same
step in Syria; and he suggested that this difference in policy was
the direct consequence of Britain's superior economic power to
that of France.1 While this is true, it is probably not the whole
truth, for there is a fundamental difference between the principles
underlying the British and French policies towards dependent
peoples. Basically, British principles, while realist and self-inter-
ested, have in their working-out usually been ready to consider '
and be influenced by the salient needs and wishes of those peoples..'
French colonial policy, on the other hand, has a certain idealist
basis; but since that idealism is itself rooted in aa excess of self-
esteem, it is commonly not prepared to give consideration to con-
flicting claims and interests. In the French acquisition and retention
of the Levant mandate material factors did not bulk very large;2
a more important factor was the desire to expand the extensive
French educational and cultural organizations there, or at least
to prevent them from passing under the possibly unsympathetic
segis of any other Power. Since the flower of French genius is
essentially intellectual, Frenchmen have persuaded themselves that
the intellectual elite of other cultures cannot fail to be so convinced
of the transcendent superiority of French culture that they will
readily discard for it the essentials of their own culture. They
have thus disregarded the fact that the sum of habits and beliefs
which is the basis of a culture does not consist of intellectual
concepts to be adopted or discarded at will, but is derived from
deeply-rooted emotions handed down through successive gener-
ations of the culture-group. Consequently, when the centri-
fugal emotion of nationalism has reasserted itself in those who
have acquired French culture, their French mentors have been
offended at their perversity; and the reaction of French colonial
policy to such rebuffs has been the fostering of minorities and the
thwarting of attempts at national unity. Thus her policy of pro-
tecting the Lebanese Christians led France on to annex the Syrian
1  Twenty Years' Crisis (1939), 131.
2  Elizabeth Monroe, The. Mediterranean in Politics, 77 ff.